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compensation for the injuries sustained "by the unwarrantable seizure, 
destruction, and even confiscation" of American property in Dutch 
ports. These spoliation claims were dropped in 1820 when it dawned 
upon American diplomats that France, not Holland, was the real offender 
against American neutrality. 

Meanwhile, the United States had decided upon the policy of partial 
reciprocity in its trade relations with Holland. Prom 1818 to 1840 
commercial intercourse gave rise to the only questions at issue between 
the two nations, especially with reference to the discriminations prac- 
ticed by the Dutch government in favor of its own commercial and trad- 
ing classes. After years of dispute diplomatic negotiations culminated 
in the conclusion of a treaty which produced a more perfect reciprocity 
and a more friendly understanding. 

Mr. Hoekstra 's readable account is supplied with a good bibliography 
and plentiful footnote references to hitherto unused manuscripts in 
American, British, and Dutch archives and to books in French, Dutch, 
and English. An index would have made the contents of the book easily 
accessible. 

J. Van der Zee 

The Leveller movement. A study in the history and political theory of 
the English great civil war. By Theodore Calvin Pease, Ph.D., 
associate in history, University of Illinois. (Washington: American 
historical association, London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 406 p. $1.50 net) 
This is a University of Chicago doctoral dissertation which was award- 
ed the Herbert Baxter Adams prize for 1915. It is a thoughtful work, 
based largely on a careful reading in the formidable mass of pamphlets 
begotten by those fertile contentious minds who were so active during 
the troubled years of the civil war and the commonwealth. It portrays 
a most significant, if unsuccessful attempt to secure a form of govern- 
ment substantially of the type later adopted by the United States — a 
system based on a paramount law embodied in a written constitution, 
as contrasted with the system, which came to prevail in England, of par- 
liamentary supremacy. Mr. Pease brings out clearly that parliament 
starting, in the conflict against the crown, with the assertion of the su- 
premacy of the law only gradually came to assert its own supremacy. 
As late as 1642 "it was only as the interpreter of the law that it claimed 
sovereignty for itself." It was in opposing this course of development 
that the Levellers developed views so rich in possibilities for the future. 
"The fact," says our author, "that a subordinate party in the Great 
Rebellion assumed the doctrinal position of the American Whigs in the 
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Revolution of 1775 has hardly been emphasized." The parliamentary 
encroachments which provoked the American revolution were manipu- 
lated by a monarch aiming at a revival of despotism and were resisted 
also by the English whigs; but that does not affect the validity of the 
present thesis. The essay confines itself "almost exclusively with the 
events and theories of 1640-1660." Perhaps one could never hope to 
trace to their remote and complex sources the ideas of the Levellers, but 
one may hope for some future attempt to trace a possible connection be- 
tween them and those which inspired the framers of the American con- 
stitution. 

A human touch is given to the discussion by making that most per- 
sistent of agitators, John Lilburne, the Hamlet of the piece: we come 
to know him better and in a more intimate setting than ever before. 
"While professedly an appreciation, "an attempt to show what is best in 
the men and their ideals," the analysis of their aims is generally dis- 
criminating. There is a selected, critical bibliography, in which, how- 
ever, pamphlets are not included because of the British museum 's catalog 
of the Thomason collection. To make up for this omission, each pamphlet 
is described in some detail when first cited. The author makes his points 
with precision and emphasis, writing with a gravity befitting — no 
doubt — those times which tried men's souls. The copious extracts 
quoted in the text, in footnotes and at the ends of chapters, while fur- 
nishing valuable evidence upon which to test the soundness of the con- 
clusion advanced, demand close application on the part of the reader. 
Possibly a few might have been spared as superfluous or not clearly il- 
lustrative. On the other hand, there are a number of terse and striking 
passages — too many and too long to cite in the limited space of a re- 
view — which sum up the successive stages of the argument. A few 
special points may be alluded to. One brings out the fact that parlia- 
ment arrived at its present position of supremacy by virtue of its power 
of interpreting the law, the transition stage being marked by the militia 
bill of the spring of 1642. It was Henry Parker's doctrine of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, we are told, ' ' which was to become the doctrine of 
the English Constitution." His postulate, by the way, "that the sub- 
ject shall live both safe and free," suggests President "Wilson's now 
famous phrase which many have failed correctly to understand. The 
ecclesiastical question of the independence of individual congregations is 
emphasized as an important factor in the Leveller's opposition to parlia- 
mentary supremacy, and the distinction between Presbyterian, Indepen- 
dent, and Erastian is clearly brought out. "We are informed flatly 
(p. 142) that "the Levellers were the first thinkers of the Puritan Revo- 
lution who state clearly the theory of the social compact," but one would 
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wish to have brought out whether Rainsborough was the first to assert, in 
this period, the doctrine of natural right. Some comment is required on 
the Independent's justification of the army's defiance of parliament on 
"the plea of necessity," "the necessity that knows no law," for such 
procedure is properly the monopoly of supermen. Some instructive 
comparison might be made, too, between the army agitators and the 
Russian Bolsheviki. Lilburne's attacks on the common law and his an- 
ticipation of the present practice with regard to the function of the jury 
and the rights of the accused (pp. 132, 269, 296, 326, 359) should be of 
profound interest to the legal student. 

In spite of a few minor errors the book is a valuable contribution, well 
worth the time it took to prepare. 

Arthur Lyon Cross 

Mine taxation in the United States. By Lewis Emanuel Young, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of business organization, University of Illinois. 
[University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. v, no. 4.] 
(Urbana: University of Illinois, 1916. 275 p. $1.50) 

Mr. Young has given the most comprehensive statement in regard to 
mine taxation presented up to the present time. He includes an his- 
torical statement and comparison of the methods employed in assessing 
and in taxing mining properties, and gives an excellent presentation of 
economic principles as viewed from the standpoint of a trained mining 
engineer. This combined presentation of the economic and the engineer- 
ing features is admirably done and a great deal of information has been 
brought together that will be useful to any one interested in the financial 
side of mining. 

The bibliography includes not only the subjects directly applicable to 
taxation but covers a wide range of collateral subjects and any one who 
has to do with mine finance and mine valuation will find this bibli- 
ography most useful. 

The introductory chapters give very fully the history of taxation, par- 
ticularly in the United States; also a general discussion of the theory 
upon which different systems of taxation are based and the application 
of these theories to the levying of taxes on mining properties. The au- 
thor then discusses the administration of the different methods in con- 
nection with different kinds of mines, mainly iron, coal, gold, petroleum, 
and natural gas and gives the experience in connection with taxation ex- 
periments in a number of different states, particularly those in which a 
definite method has been attempted for getting at the value of the prop- 
erties; as for instance, in Minnesota in connection with the iron ore 
mines, in Michigan where Finlay appraised copper and iron properties, 



